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BristoVs 

bonny 

baby 

Bristol Zoo's polar bear, 
Cynthia, allows the public 
to see her baby, now about 
four months old, in its fine 
fiir<-oat—JU-.I lilvc mother’s 



REWARD FOR A LOST 
CHARTER 


Bermuda celebrates its 350th 
anniversary as a British colony 
this year. The first settlers were 
a party of colonists, led by Sir 
George Somers, who landed there 
in 1609, having been .shipwrecked 
in a hurricane while on their way 
to Virginia. 

Six years later a Royal Charter 
was granted by James the First ■ 
to a eompany formed for the 
“plantation of Somers’ Islands,” 
as they were then called. 

Alas, that historic Royal 
Charter, long assumed to have 
been in safe keeping in London, 
is not to be found. Some people 
believe the Charter may have 
been lost in the Great Fire of 
London, others that an 18th- 
century Bermudan official named 
Tucker was the last person known 
to have had it. There is also a 
possibility that it was sold by 
auction some 50 years ago as part 
of a private collection called the 
Philips Manuscripts. 

The Colonial Office have been 
carrying out inquiries and express 
an-opinion that it is perhaps in 
the private library of one of the 
many families in Virginia or 
England who were once connected 
with Bermuda. 

Bermuda is offering ah attract¬ 
ive reward in these terms : “Who¬ 
soever gives information which 
leads to the finding of the missing 
Charter will be invited, all 


expenses paid, of course, to bring 
it to Bermuda accompanied by a 
companion of their choice. 

“No doubt, the ceremonies of 
handing over the Charter will take 
some considerable time—at least a 
week to ten days, during which 
period the finder and his or her 
companion will be most royally 
-entertained on the Island.” 


British boys to 
tour Canada 

Forty-eight senior schoolboys 
from London, Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester, Bradford, and Glasgow 
are in for a wonderful time in 
Canada this summer. They will 
form the carefully selected party 
for the eleventh of the annual 
tours arranged by the W. H. 
Rhodes Canada Educational 
Trusts. 

Last year’s party, mostly school 
captains and prefects, made a 
journey of over 7000 miles, and it 
included a visit to Niagara, where 
some of them were allowed to 
operate the mechanism controlling 
the floodlighting of the Falls. At 
Toronto they shot up 32 floors in 
an express lift for a magnificent 
view of the city. 

As on all these tours, however, 
the most prized experience of the 
British boys was the warm bos-: 
pitality in Canadian homes. 


MIGHTY MIDGET THAT HELPS THE BBllDEH 


Extremes meet 



DAREDEVILS OF MODENA 


Sergeant, Gunning, tallest man in 
the R.A.M.C., adjusts the beret of 
Private Spicknell, the shortest 
man in the Corps. 


A group of unpaid volunteers 
are showing just what can be 
done by those who have the v.-ill 
and the strength. 

Twelve men and a woman of 
the Modena region of Italy have 
spent a year training to be ready 
for any emergency in their 
country. They have learned how 
to deal with power and telegraph 
lines damaged by storm or other 
disaster; they can make quick 
temporary repairs to water and 
gas mains or to the drainage 
system; and they can carry out 
many sorts of plumbing. 

All have learned the technique 
of fire-fighting in asbestos suits; 
each can fly a plane and a heli¬ 
copter and make a parachute 
landing; and every one can drive 
all types of vehicles, including 
bulldozers which are so often 
needed to clear stricken streets of 
rubble. The grouD also lias its 


doctor, and the one woman of the 
party has been trained as a nurse. 

Now, with a year's training 
behind them, the group is ready 
to go to the help of any city, 
town, or village stricken by land¬ 
slide, earthquake or fire. 

Their qualities were recognised 
recently when the Italian authori¬ 
ties acknowledged the “Mad 
Daredevils” of Modena, as they 
have become known, as an official 
rescue squad. This means that 
the little band of 13 may now be 
called upon at any time !o give 
their help and also to prove that 
the spirit of the true volunteer is 
by no means dead. 


An ingenious machine is now at 
work on building sites all over the 
country. It is a new type of midget 
crane, or “hoist,” as it is more 
properly termed. 

Little higher than the average 
man, the “Ace” Midget Hoist 
consists of a jib, hoisting hook 
block, power winch (driven by a 
small petrol engine or electric 




PET EAGLE 

A Rhodesian schoolboy, Ralph 
Oxenham, has made a pet of an 
eagle and has trained it to sit 
quietly on his gauntleted wrist. 


motor), and winch drum with 
cable. 

Easily dismantled and capable 
of being transported from place 
to place in a small truck, it is 
often used high up on a building 


platform—for it can easily be 
fitted to scaffolding poles. 

It can then be used to haul up 
buckets of mortar and building 
materials of all kinds (40 bricks at 
a time can be carried in a special 
“pallet” or container). Top load 
is five hundredweight. 

I @ The Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, I9S9 
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BUDGET DAY-AND 
mCOME TAX 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory, our bachelor Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will present his Budget to the Commons next 
Tuesday, and the improved economic condition of Britain 
suggests he will have some cheerful news for taxpayers. 
The Prime Minister recently said that he doubted if 
taxation would be “ substantially or painfully increased 
this year." 

That was probably a playful way of hinting that certain 
taxes may be cut, and some financial experts think he may 
have been referring to income tax. So let us take a quick 
look at income tax. 
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News from Everywhere | 


'^wo kinds of tax are levied to 
find the money for all the ser- 
viees which central and local 
governments have to provide. These 
two kinds are called direct and 
indirect. The latter are taxes on 
goods and services, such as the 
taxes on' tobacco and entertain¬ 
ments, including the licence fees 
charged for our right to look-in 
at television. 

Direct taxes fall into three main 
classes. There are taxes on in¬ 
come, such as ordinary income 
tax, surtax, and profits tax; taxes 
on capital, such as the estate (also 
called death) duties; and a third 
group including land tax, stamp 
duties (legal charges on house pur¬ 
chase), and motor vehicle duties. 

Except for motor vehicle duties, 
which are collected chiefly by our 
local councils, all these are col¬ 
lected by the Government through 
the Inland Revenue Department. 

Income tax, the most important 
of direct taxes, accounts for about 
half the Chancellor’s Budget 
revenue. It is charged not only 
against individuals but against 
corporate bodies—business and 
commercial firms, and other 
undertakings. 

STANDARD RATE 

William Pitt the Younger intro¬ 
duced income tax in 1799 to 
finance the war against France. 
The tax has been increased, re¬ 
duced, and abolished in turn, and 
then revived, increased, and de¬ 
veloped until today, after 160 
years, it is one of the most com¬ 
pact and complex taxes in the 
world. 

From the very beginning there 
has been a “standard rate” of 
tax—that is, so much in every 
pound of taxable income has been 
declared necessary to help the 
costs of government. 

In 1799 the standard- rate , was 
2s. in the pound on a man’s total 
income. Today the rate is 8s. 6d. 
in the pound, but tax is levied on 
one part only of the income—the 
figure left after various allowances 
have been deducted. 

Pitt really founded the system of 
treating each taxpayer on merit. 
For instance, in his time those 
earning le.ss than £60 a year paid 
no tax, and a graduated scale of 
rates applied to incomes between 
£60 and £200. 

Today we still have these gradu¬ 
ated rates, each levied on slices of 
a man’s income; and the standard 
rate of Ss. 6d. is really the maxi¬ 
mum or top rate of income tax 
charged on the last slice of in¬ 
come. (A higher tax rate, called 


surtax, is charged against those 
earning more than £2000 a year.) 

In 1802, when Britain made a 
temporary peace with Napoleon 
in the treaty of Amiens, income 
tax was abolished, but it was 
brought back a year later when 
war broke out once more. It was 
again abolished after Waterloo in 
1815. 

Then there was a period of 
peace, when our forefathers paid 
no income tax at all, until it was 
revived in 1842. A new standard 
rate was then fixed at sevenpehce 
in the pound. The Prime Minister 
of the day. Sir Robert Peel, 
wanted the tax kept on for only 
three years, but because Britain 
was going through hard times 
there were repeated extensions of 
this period. 

UP AND UP 

In 1853 Mr. Gladstone, the great 
apostle of Victorian thrift, im¬ 
posed the tax for a further seven- 
year period. He gradually reduced 
the rates in the hope-that by 1860 
the Government could repeal the 
tax altogether. 

But in 1855 the Crimean War 
led to the doubling of the stan¬ 
dard rate to Is. 4d. in the pound. 
In 1860 Mr. Gladstone was obliged 
to fix the rate at lOd. Since then 
the tax has been renewed annually. 

The rate went up to Is. after 
the Boer War broke out in 1899, 
and further increased to Is. 3d.; 
when the war ended. It increased 
to a record rate of 10s. during 
the Second World War. 


Vacuum cleaning 
in a big way 

This photograph shows one of 
the biggest vacuum cleaners in the 
world. Made at Leatherhead in 
Surrey, it weighs about 14 tons 
and is used to clean the flues of 
big boilers. 

The first of these machines to 
be made went to a big steel works 
in North-East England, where it 
proved so successful that the 
National Coal Board ordered 


some to cut the time and cost of 
cleaning the boiler houses at their 
mines. 

The original giant vacuum 
cleaner was intended only for 
local use and was designed to be 
handled by a tractor ih the steel 
works. The design was altered to 
meet the Coal Board’s require¬ 
ments, and their cleaner is mounted 
on an articulated trailer so that it 
can be moved on roads from one 
mine to another. 

The machines remove dust at the 
rate of four tons an hour and 
take only about 30 minutes to 
clean a big boiler flue. One great 
advantage is that machine¬ 
cleaning can be done while boilers 
are still comparatively hot. With 
manual cleaning it is necessary to 
wait for complete cooling of the 
boilers. 

Colliery officials estimate that 
the new machines will save 
approximately 80 per cent in 
-cleaning costs. 


Excavations near Worcester 
Cathedral have brought to light 
a 4th-century cooking hearth, to¬ 
gether with metal and pottery of 
the same period. 

At Battersea Park children’s 
zoo, London, now open for 
the summer, newcomers include 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, a 
pair of pigmy burrowing owls 
from South America. 


A plaster cast of an English 
silver coin minted in the reign of 
King Canute has been sent to the 
British Museum from Poland. 
The coin was found in a Polish 
wood last year. . 


Buried for safety 

More than a thousand fourth- 
century Roman coins have been 
unearthed in an ancient urn by a 
ploughman on a farm at Freston, 
near Ipswich. 

It is thought that the coins were 
buried for safety when a Saxon 
raiding party was plundering the 
locality. 

Mr. Norman Smedley, curator 
of the Ipswich museum, told a 
CN correspondent: “This is a 
very interesting discovery. The 
only reason I can imagine why 
the owner never dug them up 
again is either that the man was 
killed or forced to flee from his 
land, never to return.” 


A section of. road tunnel 459 
feet long was recently laid all in 
one piece under the Kiel Canal. 
Consisting of two metal tubes in 
concrete, and v.'eighing 20,000 
tons, it is thought to be the longest 
section of tunnel ever built in one 
piece. 

GOOD SINGING 

The Ulster Girls’ Choir will give 
concerts for charity in New York 
during the week beginning April 7, 
and from April 13 will tour 
Canada. The proceeds of their 
concerts will be given to polio 
research and other good causes. 

A new 4000-ton cable ship is to 
be built for the Post Office at a 
cost of £1,500,000 to assist in the 
maintenance of Atlantic cables. 

The Israeli seaport-city of Tel 
Aviv has been celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. It was founded in 
1909 as a garden suburb by a 
small group of Jews from the 
nearby town of Jaffa, which had 
a mainly Arab population. Today 
its population is 400,000. 

GLORIOUS DEVON 

The National Parks Commission 
is proposing two more Devonshire 
areas as national parks. One 
stretch is from Brixham to Sal- 
combe harbour; the other, on the 
north coast, overlooks Bideford 
Bay and includes Ilfracombe and 
Barnstaple. 

Bournemouth, once noted for 
the number of its bathchairs, was 
recently asked to provide one for 
a production at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon for the only bathchair that 
could be found there is in a 
museum. 

BETTER DRIVING 

Be a Better Driver is the 
theme of this year’s Road Safety 
campaign, which is to open on 
April 20. 

A new secondary school at 
Breadsall, near Derby, is to be 
named after Erasmus Darwin, the 
British scientist and philosopher, 
who was buried nearby in 1802. 

ABOARD THE WATER BABY 

From April 20 to 25 there will, 
be a “see for yourself” display 
of pleasure craft at Paddington 
Canal Basin, Warwick Crescent, 
London. Among the craft on view 
will be a new ” Water Baby ” class 
cruiser which has sleeping space 
for two adults and two children. 


THEY SAY . . . 

^Anticipation is a very pleasant 
thing. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

’J’hank goodness I’ve lived to see 
Luton get to Wembley. 

Mrs. Hannah Taylor, Luton Town 
soccer supporter who is lOS 

Britain is in danger of becoming 
the scruffiest country in the. 
world. We have a long way to 
go before Britain becomes as clean 
as Switzerland or Germany, Scan¬ 
dinavia or Russia, China or Japan. 

Mr. Rupert Speir, M.P., who 
sponsored the Ami-Litter Bill 
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SEEIi\G FRANCE IN A 
RAIl-CAR 

Ten rail cars specially designed 
to give passengers the best pos¬ 
sible view of the countryside are 
being introduced by French Rail¬ 
ways for use on tourist routes. 
The first of these has just been 
completed. 

Weighing 58 tons, it carries 88 
passengers at 80 miles an hour. 
The passenger accommodation is 
in three sections. There are com¬ 
partments at cither end at normal 
level, each holding 22 passengers, 
and a large observation platform, 
above the 800-hp diesel motor, in 
the centre, seating 44. 

The roof of the observation 
dome is of transparent plastic and 
the passengers’ side windows have 
built-in de-misters. These windows 
are similar to those in aircraft, 
consisting of two sheets of glass 
separated by transparent plastic 
sheeting in which there is an elec¬ 
tric heating element. The cars are 
air-conditioned throughout. 


Slave Fund for 
good works 

Two recently opened infant 
schools at the little town of 
Zierikzee in Holland were built 
with money from the oddly named 
Slave Fund. 

This was established in 1734, to 
buy back Dutch sailors who, as 
often happened in those days, had 
been captured by Barbary pirates 
and sold as slaves. Every ship¬ 
owner and seaman contributed to 
this good cause. 

When the pirates were sup¬ 
pressed, the Slave Fund was used 
to provide almshouses for old 
seamen, and pensions for their 
dependents. The last widow main¬ 
tained by the Fund died in 1937, 
and it was then decided to invest 
the accumulated money and use it 
for the good of the whole com¬ 
munity. It proved a godsend in 
the disastrous floods of 1953, and 
now it has benefited the children 
of Zierikzee, with two brand-new 
schools. 


NEW sraisil ROAD 
TO NORWAY 

The King of Sweden is shortly 
to open a fine modern motor 
highway which crosses the moun¬ 
tains into Norway. Running 
through some beautiful lake and 
fell country from Ostersund in the 
centre of Sweden, it crosses the 
frontier at the winter sports resort 
of Storlien and drops from there 
through grand mountain scenery to 
the Norwegian port of Trondheim. 

In the Middle Ages the same 
route was followed by pilgrims 
to St. OlaFs shrine at Trondheim.' 


Sports prizes for 
CN readers 

Sports Prizes of their choice 
have been awarded to these win¬ 
ners of CN Competition No. 20: 
Ann Broome, Cheadie; Kenneth 
Chalk, Ruislip; Jean Gibson, Cor- 
bridge; Enid Holmes, Boreham 
Wood; and Elaine Smith, West 
Bromwich. A Postal Order for 5s. 
goes to each of these runners-up; 
Margaret Brookman, London, 
E.18; Hilary Chadderton, Truro; 
John Cookson, Pontefract; 
Dorothy Cox, Manchester; Stefanie 
Dack, Preston; Peter Harrison, 
Cookham; Lance Martin, Ponte¬ 
fract; Frances Rogers, Lowestoft; 
Malcolm Sutherland, Bexleyheath; 
and Charlotte Thomas, Welwyn 
Garden City. 

SOLUTION : Cigarette Lighter. Telephone, 
Newspaper, Filing Basket, Blotting Pad, 
Fountain Pen. Collar. Tic, Electric Light, 
Electric Ligift Switch. Picture of Aeroplane, 
Radio (or Wireless) Set. 


Making their bows 

The boys of West Square Second¬ 
ary School in Southwark, London, 
have started to practise the 
ancient craft of bow-making in 
their school woikshop. 


SEASIDE SUBURBS 
FOR LONDON 

Seaside towns like Margate and 
Herne Bay are likely to become 
outer suburbs of London after the 
electrification of the Kent coast 
line is finished this summer. Fast 
trains from Margate and Herne 
Bay will reach London in less 
than an hour-and-a-half—not too 
long a journey for those city 
workers who would like a breath 
of sea air when they get home. 


MIDSfflPMITES 

One of the keenest students at 
the London County Council's 
evening classes in the Cutty Sark 
at Greenwich was Mrs. Geoffrey 
Newman. Taking courses with 
her husband in coastal navigation 
and seamanship, she was un¬ 
avoidably absent for four weeks 
in November. 

When she returned, she brought 
her newly-born twin boys with 
her. They often accompanied her 
afterwards, sleeping quietly in 
their double-ended pram between 
decks in the old clipper ship, while 
father and itiother carried on their 
studies in the lower hold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newman have 
been awarded a special prize for 
their keenness at the classes, 



The first of the rail-cars being introduced on French Railways 



mLPiJ[0 

SCHOOL 

ATHOMS! 


LOOK! JUST WHAT YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED! 

HERE’S a grand idea ! A complete library of six lavishly 
illustrated books that YOU will be thrilled to call YOUR VERY 
OWN ! Books that add to the enjoyment of your leisure hours, games 
and hobbies, increase your knowledge, help you to do well at SCHOOL 
—pass your exams with flying colours ! 6 wonderful volumes packed 
with entertainment and knowledge. Hurry ! Form below brings you, 
on 7 days’ approval, Odhams Child’s Home Library, together with 
the specially designed BOOK REST, which is absolutely free ! 
CASH OR TERMS. Complete set (if kept after free examination) yours for 
only 14/6 down and 9 monthly payments of 10/- (£5.4.(5). Cash price £4.19.6. 
1,652 PAGES including 80 in glorious COLOUR. Nearly 2,500 PICTURES. 


mmmmm 

Dept. E.0.15, People’s Home Library (Odhams Press Ltd.), Basted, Screnoaks, Kent. 
Please send me WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE Odhams Child’s 
Home Library (6 vols.) and special Book Rest. I will EITHER return Books' 
and Book Rest in good condition, carriage paid, within 8 days, OR send down 
payment of 14/6 eight days after delivery, followed by 9 monthly instalments of 
10/- (£5.4.6). ALTERNATIVELY, I will send £4.19.6 eight days after delivery. 

Signature.... Occupation...... 

(Persons under 21 will be sent a Guarantor Form) Age, if under 21. 

Pul lick where applicable; Cash Q Terms Q Householder Q Furnished 
Prems. Q Unfurnished Prems. Q Hotel Q Live with Parents □ Lodgings Q 


NOW! 


Fill in form (better still, get one of your parents to fill 
it in) and post in 2d. stamped, unsealed envelope to 
Dept, E.0.15, People’s Home Library, Basted, 
Sevenoaks. Kent, and books and Book Rest come on 
APPROVAL. U.K, and Eire only, closes April 18. 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


6 GREAT VOLUMES->ir>9Af>3//M LOW PRICE! 

, WONDEn BOOK OF FAMOUS TALES 


BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 


NAME I 


Firmly affix 
2d. stamp 
in fuarsin .... 


Full Postal 
..ADDRESS 


, E.O.I5./4.4.59 I 


YOUNGER CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Makes learning and fact-finding fun ! Invaluable aid 
for examination students. 398 pages. Over 400 
pictures. 13 COLOUR PLATES. 

BRITISH HISTORY IN STRIP PICTURES 

Thrilling ! Instructive ! Tells, the story of the British 
people through the ages, nearly 1,000 superb pictures, 
160 pages, 32 in COLOUR. 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST WONDERS 

Amazing pictorial survey of the world’s strangest 
sights, mysteries, man-made marvels! 320 fascinat¬ 
ing pages. Over 400 unique pictures. 


More than 40 of the world's greatest tales for children 
266 pages. 9 in FULL COLOUR. Over 200 pictures. 

CHILDREN'S BOOK OF GAMES, PUZZLES 

& PASTIMES Covers indoor and outdoor games 
quizzes, nature study, hobbies, etc. 202 pages 9 hi 
FULL COLOUR. Over 200 illus. 

CHILDREN'S NATURE BOOK 

Reveals wonders of the countryside—flowers trees 
void creatures, river and pond life. etc. 306 pages! 
17 m FULL COLOUR. Over 200 pictures. 



I IN GLORIOUS 

COLOUR 

Nearly 2,500 

PICTURES 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES AROUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


Tenth birthday for 
the Lone Ranger 


The Lone Ranger will soon be 
coming up to his 10th birth¬ 
day on T V, though he made his 
debut in the cinema as far back 
as 1933. Since Clayton Moore 
took over the role in American 
T V in 1949 he and Jay Silver- 
heels as Tonto have made . 225 
films. His first appearance on 
BBC Television was on Christ¬ 
mas Day, 1956. 

Did you know that the Lone 
Ranger is said to have been a 
real man? The story goes back 
some 70 years, when six Texas 
Rangers were .caught in an am¬ 
bush. Five were killed, but one, 
seriously hurt, was nursed back 
to health by an Indian named 
Tonto. 

Swearing that he would bring 
the outlaw gang to justice, the sur¬ 
viving Ranger tore off his identi¬ 
fying badge, then made a crude 
mask out of the vest of his dead 


brother, who had been one of the 
five. The Lone Ranger fulfilled 
his mission, bringing in every 
member of the gang. 



THE LITTLE WOMEN RETURN 


The Louisa M. Alcott stories look 
like becoming hardy peren¬ 
nials in B B C Television. In the 
past 18 months we have had 
Little Women, Good Wives, and 
Jo's Boys which included her other 
famous story. Little Men. 

Next week I hear, we turn full 
circle again ,with Little Women. 


The telerecorded repeat, in six 
parts, begins in Children's T V on 
April 10. Joy Harington, the 
producer, auditioned 60 girls be¬ 
fore she finally cast the four sisters 
—Andree Melly as tomboy Jo, 
Kate Cameron as the gentle Meg, 
Diana Day as timid Beth, and 
Sylvia Davies as the pert Amy. 




tops 



The Junior Champion 
is really the tops, and so will 
you he when yon set out, riding the 
“ Champion.”. With the super three-tone styling 
and accessories included with this model, it 
will be the envy of all your friends. 


There is 
also a 
‘JUNIOR 
CHAMPION ’ 
for Girls. 


Royal EnfjielR 


Post this Coupon off ri" ^ . 

, , I Please send me a copy of your Bicycle 

TODAY tor the Catalogue for 1959, 

Royal Enfield Bicycle 

Catalogue to— -j name ....... 

THE ENFfELD CYCLE | ADDRESS .... 

CO., LTD., REDDtTCH, - 

WORCESTERSHIRE. i .. . . C.N-.2S3 


MUSK TO MATCH THE MOOD OF SPRING 


Qan you think of a fairy song 
or a tune to match the mood 
of springtime? If so, you may 
be lucky enough to have it played 
specially for you in Associated- 
Rediffusion's Record Shop, and 
also win a record token. 


whose tunes are played will re¬ 
ceive a record token as prize. 

Redvers Kyle told me they are 
hoping viewers will choose all 
kinds of music. “Not just ‘pop’ 
songs but good straight tunes 
and even semi-classics.” 


Tunes will be danced to or 
mimed by Tony Bateman and 
Mavis Traill, two of the original 
members of Cool for Cats. 

One spot in the programme, by 
the way, will be called Cool for 
Kittens. 


Record Shop is a new Friday 
programme beginning on April 10 
to replace Let’s Get Together. 
Two old friends, Redvers Kyle and 
Steve Race, will take part every 
■week. “Red” will introduce the 
numbers and Steve will be talking 
to interesting guests from the 
world of music. 

All the tunes in this first pro¬ 
gramme will have something to 
do with London. In the next the 
theme will be Seaside Holiday, 
followed by Spring, Circus, Life 
Story, and Fairy Song. In the 
seventh and last programme the 
theme will be chosen by viewers 
themselves. 

In the opening Record Shop on 
April 10 Redvers Kyle will invite 
children to send in suggestions on 
postcards for the spring theme. 
This allows you a fortnight to 
think up bright ideas. And you 
will have just as much time with 
the remaining themes. Children 



In the Army 100 
years ago 

J^iGEL Lambert (i4), who was 
seen as a midshipman in 
Rex Tucker’s play Victory in 
BBC Children’s T V last October, 
next Tuesday swings over to the 
Army in The Pocket Lancer. This 
is a new four-part 'serial, written 
and produced by Shaun Sutton, 
taking us back to 1856 at the end 
of the Crimean War. ■ 

Nigel is starred as young 
Timothy Bretwyn. When the story 
opens it is three years since 
Timothy has seen his father, a 
Captain in the 45th Light Lancers. 
He still thinks of his father as 
the most distinguished captain in 
the British Army and the 45th 
as the finest regiment. And he 
has never forgotten how, just be¬ 
fore leaving for the Crimea, his 
father had mounted him on his 
horse in barracks, nicknaming him 
The Pocket Lancer. 


Goodbye to the 
Wye Valley 

T'OR train enthusiasts it is always 
a sad occasion when a rail¬ 
way closes down. So there will 
be a touch of gloom in next Tues¬ 
day’s Railway Roundabout in 
BBC Children’s TV. 

Early this year the Western 
Region of British Railways stopped 
running trains on two of its most 
picturesque branches—the Mon¬ 
mouth and Chepstow and the 
Monmouth and Ross. Patrick 
Whitehouse and John Adams 
travelled- over these lines on the 
very last day. Viewers will see 
the film they took. It is called 
Goodbye to the Wye Valley. 

Afterwards we can go with the 
cameras to York signal box, the 
largest power-operated box in the 
country. Viewers will also meet the 
Station-Master at York, Mr. R. W. 
Clampitt. 


Magic at work in the 
Yorkshire dales 

Listeners to Children’s Hour are 
offered a scoop this Wednes¬ 
day in the shape of The Grass 
Rope. Written by William Mayne, 
it was awarded the Carnegie Medal 
..for 1958 for the best children’s 
book of the year. 

The Story is set in the York¬ 
shire dales arid has been turned 
into a three-part radio serial by 
Bertha Lonsdale, herself a York¬ 
shire woman. 

Does science explain the 
presence of a mysterious hound 
running with the fairies and a 
unicorn under Wassand Fell? 
Adam Forrest, the grammar school 
boy, has no doubt about it, but 
Mary from the farm near Thoro- 
dale believes there are magic 
powers at work. 

The story’s title gives a clue to 
the way the hound is caught. 


But when Captain Bretwyn re¬ 
turns with his regiment to England 
there are grave troubles in store. 
How Timothy helps to surmount 
them is the theme of the tale. 

John Paul plays the father, with 
Barry Letts as a rival captain out 
to make trouble. There is a mid- 
Victorian spiv played by Douglas 
Blackwell. 

London scenes,of a century ago 
have been filmed amid the old 
houses at Strand-on-the-Green, 
Chiswick. 

Introducing TinTin 

'J'inTin, no relation to Rin-Tin- 
• Tin, is coming to BBC 
Children’s TV on Sunday week, 
April 12. He is a French boy 
detective, created by the Belgian 
cartoonist Herge, and will appear 
week by week in partly animated 
strip cartoons. I shall have more 
nevvs about TinTin next week. 


TWELVE AUTOGRAPHS, PLEASE! 


Jmagine that wide-eyed comedian 
Frankie Howerd caught up in 
the same sort of antics as Sergeant 
Bilko in the Phil Silvers Show. 



That will give you a good idea of 
Frankie’s new' series in BBC 
Television starting towards the end 
of April. 

When I met Frankie Howerd 
the other day he told me one 
of his scriptwriters would be Phil 
Sharp, who writes many of the 
Sergeant Bilko stories. So look 
out for a strong family resem¬ 
blance. 

Autograph hunters never leave 
Frankie alone—unless he pulls his 
hat down over his eyes. He was 
telling me that a small boy even 
asked for his signature in a cinema 
while a picture was showing. “It 
was so dark I had to write my 
name by feel,” he said. 

Not long ago a little girl came 
up to him in a teashop with twelve 
separate bits of paper. “One auto¬ 
graph for me, please,” she said. 
“And 11 for my friends.” 
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The first Butterflies of Spring 


Jn most years Britain’s first 
butterflies appear in the last 
week or ten days of March and 
are well on the wing by the begin¬ 
ning of April. Springs vary 
greatly, however, and this year I 
actually saw two kinds of butter¬ 
fly, the brimstone and the small 
tortoiseshell, in the burst of warm 
sunshine we had in the last few 
days of February and the first few 
of March. 

In the cold spring last year, on 
the other hand, I saw no butterfly 
of any kind until as late as April 
15. In over 22 years of observa¬ 
tion that was. by one day, the 
latest I have ever had to vrait to 



see my first butterfly. In half the 
years the brimstone has been the 
first butterfly I have seen, fol¬ 
lowed by the small tortoiseshell in 
seven years. My earliest butter¬ 
fly seen on the wing was a small 
tortois.hell at Burford in the 
Cotswolds on February 19, 1949. 

The brimstone is a big, bright- 
yellow butterfly, and is indeed l/ie 
butterfly, for it is because of the 
butter-coloured brimstone that the 
butterfly was given its name. 
Brimstone, incidentally, is another 
yellow substance, for it is an old 
name for sulphur. Brimstone and 
treacle used to be a favoured 
nursery remedy—favoured, of 


PONY TREKKING 
IN DURHAM 

Pony-trekking is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular in the west of 
County Durham. Starting from 
the little town of Stanhope, the 
trekkers set out on a long day’s 
journey into the rolling hills of 
Upper Weardale. 

They ride shaggy Icelandic 
ponies, which arc sturdy and well 
suited to fell country. 

Young people come for many 
miles for a pony trek, with plenty 
of fresh air and exercise as well 
as to enjoy the dale scenery. 


Trip to South Africa 



Qaire Shaffer, of Beckenham, 
Kent, won an essay competition. 
As a result she received an invit¬ 
ation to visit a girls' school in 
South Africa and here she is seen 
hoarding the plane for 
Johannesburg. 



Small tortoiseshell 


course, by mothers and nurses 
rather than children. 

The brimstones and other but¬ 
terflies that we see in the early 
spring have hibernated, that is to 
say, have spent the winter in a 
sleepy stale in some cranny. As 
soon as there is a little warm sun¬ 
shine they come out—often, as 
this year, a little early—and go 
about the business of mating and 
laying eggs that will produce cater¬ 
pillars. These caterpillars duly 
turn- into chrysalids, which hatch 
out in the summer, when very 
often the resulting butterflies will 
go straight into a house or shed 
and start to hibernate. They 
usually start coming into my home 
in the Chilterns from the end of 
July onwards. 

The female brimstones, which 
are a much paler yellow than the 
males, lay their eggs on the shrub 
called purging buckthorn, which is 
especially common in chalky dis- 



Underside of the Comma butterfly 


■The American flag was given an 
extra star not long ago; the six 
rows of eight became seven rows 
of seven stars with the admission 
of Alaska as the 49th State. But 
soon the flag will have to be 
altered again, for a 50th star will 
be needed to represent Hawaii. 
Known as the Paradise of the 
Pacific, Hawaii has now been 
granted statehood by the Ameri¬ 
can Congress, and later this year, 
after more than 40 years of agita¬ 
tion, President Eisenhower will 
officially proclaim the islands to 
be the 50th State of the Union. 

The new State is the only one 
to consist-of islands, and the only 
one, too, which was once a king¬ 
dom. Lying more than 2000 miles 
south-west of San Francisco, 
Hawaii is a 390-mile chain of 20 
islands, of which only eight are 
inhabited. The biggest is Hawaii 
itself, at the south of the group, 
which is about 95 miles long. But 
the capital, Honolulu, is on the 
smaller island of Oahu. Alto¬ 
gether, the islands have an area of 
about 6400 square miles (a little 
bigger than Yorkshire) and a 
population of well over half a 
million. 

The chief products of Hawaii 
are sugar, pineapples, coffee, 
molasses, hides, and ■ bananas. 
Fresh flowers are also among their 
exports, and one of their first acts 


tricts, and also on the alder-buck¬ 
thorn, which prefers marshy 
situations. The caterpillar is 
green, with numerous tiny black 
specks. 

The handsome small tortoise¬ 
shell butterfly has a variegated pat¬ 
tern of warm rufous browns and 
black, with a row of attractive 
blue spots along the borders of 
its wings. Its caterpillar is 
blackish and much to be encour¬ 
aged, for it feeds mainly on sting¬ 
ing nettles. 

Another early butterfly is the 
peacock, easily recognised by its 
striking blue "eyes,” one on each 
wing. Its caterpillar, rather like 
that of the small tortoiseshell, also 
feeds on nettles. 

DISTINGUISHING MARK 

If you are very lucky this April 
you might also see a comma but¬ 
terfly, which used to be very rare 
in Britain but has in recent years 
become quite common in some 
districts, especially around London. 
It is like a rather ragged small 
tortoiseshell, and can easily be dis¬ 
tinguished by the white comma- 
shaped mark on the underside of 
each hind wing. 

April is usually not very far 
advanced before the first of the 
white butterflies appears. Usually 
the small white comes first, fol¬ 
lowed by the green-veined white 
about the middle of the month, 
and the large white before the end. 
The large and small whites are the 
ones usually called cabbage whites. 
Speckled wood and orange tip are 
two more butterflies that usually 
appear first in April. 

Richard Fitter 


on being granted statehood was to 
send 600 of their carnations by 
air for members of the U.S. Con¬ 
gress. The tourist trade is an¬ 
other important source of wealth. 

The Hawaiian Islands were dis¬ 
covered in 1778 by Captain Cook, 
who was killed there by the 
natives in the following year. He 
called them the Sandwich Islands, 
after Lord Sandwich, who was 
then First Lord of the British 
Admiralty. 

For most of the succeeding cen¬ 
tury Hawaii remained an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, but in 1893 the 
people deposed their queen and 
later established a republic. It was 
at the people’s own request that 
the island's were annexed by the 
United States in 1898. Now, 61 
years later, they are rejoicing in 
their admission to the Union. 
After long years of agitation 
Hawaii has become the 50th of 
the United States. 


SHORTER SaiOOL ROIIDAY 

. French schoolchildren have had 
a shock—their Minister of Educa¬ 
tion has docked two weeks off 
their summer holidays. Previously 
they had 13 weeks, starting in 
July, and teachers used to say it 
took them another three weeks to 
get used to school discipline again. 


Hawaii is now Ihe fiSlielli of 
ihe United Stales 


ACCENT ON STEEL 

Jn a new gallery at the Science Museum in London, the whole story 
of Steel, from the digging of the ore to the finished producfi is 
shown in a fine series of models. Claimed to be the most up-to-date 
display of its kind in the world, it is sponsored by the steel industry 
itself, in which Britain has played a pioneer part. 



This schoolboy is fascinated by a model of an electric arc furnace 
showing how certain special steels are made 



One of the original converters for the mass production of steel, 
patented by Sir Henry Bessemer in 1856 



The “fierce heat” of a modern open hearth steel furnace is behind 
doors onerated bv remote control 
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ALL SHIPSHAPE FC 




Artisl’s drawinfi of the 260-foot atomic submarine 
now under construction in the U.S. 


Tlic Orient Explorer, mobile platform for drilling for oil in the bed of the sea 


30,000-fon whaler now being built in Russia 
'J'ens of thousands of years ago man dis, 
covered that he could safely cross t 
river on a drifting tree trunk That tree trunk’ 
was the world’s first ship. Down through the 
ages since that discovery men have been con¬ 
stantly making experiments in the building 




British-made launch to carry 60 people at 35 knots 


Union Castle liner Pendennis Castle, which plies between England and South Africa 


Russian timber barge which tips its cargo into the water 
when tanks on one side 


are Hooded 


Drawing of the P. and O, Canberra, biggest turi 


HaVI.S. Surprise has a special 


deck on which three helicopters can land 


Russian vessel Neva for repairing ships at sea 


The Dutch liner Rotterdam which will be the 
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A DanLsh rotor !>lidcr which rises in the air when 
it is tow'cd at hi;;Ii speed 


Japanese giant—tlie 43,0()0-ton tanker Goho Maru 




German rescue ship with its lifeboat 
of ships, and using new-found sources of 
power to propel them—sail and steam, oil 
and electricity, and now nuclear energy. 
Today, as the pictures on these pages show, 

i—and under it— 




men go down to the sea- 
in ships of infinite variety. 


Sig Danisli tanker, Nordic Hawk, built on the Clyde 


Anti-submarine frigate Otago, built in Britain for the New Zealand Navy 




i S»* SI ; SDst 




Russian liner Mikhail Kalinin, sailing between Leningrad and London 


Cargo ship built at Dairen, in north-east Ciiina 


bo-electric liner, designed for the Australia run 


4 « • « 

V,' %!»>'»»»} 


U.S. Army vessel for landing cargo on beaches. She can be steered sideways 


U.S. atomic submarine Nautilus of North Pole fame 


new flagship of the Holland-America Line 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


NEIGHBOURS OF 
OUR SUN 


Jn the CN of March 7 I wrote 
about Sirius, the brightest star 
in the sky, and known as the Dog 
Star because it is seen in the con¬ 
stellation 'called Canis Major (the 
Greater Dog). 

Another star which is in many 
ways linked with it is Procyon, 
which is found in Canis Minor 
(the Smaller Dog). These two 
stars, known to the Ancient 
Greeks as the hounds of Orion, 
the great hunter, and so associated 
with man's friend, the dog, were 
found to be the'nearest to the Sun 
with the exception of Alpha Cen- 
tauri. Thus these three stars, so 
closely associated in ancient legend, 
were found to be closely associated 
in space. 

The stars in the constellation of 
Canis Minor arc few, but with the 




c 

■tsl 




Gamma 

*^Beta 


^'Procyon 


Zeta 



aid of the star-map are sufficient 
to identify the constellation. 

The star Beta appears to be as 
far from Procyon as the distance 
between the “Twins,” Castor and 
Pollux. These will be seen away 
to the right of Procyon, but being 
very much farther away in space 
are not members of this group 
known as the “Sun's Neighbours.” 

Procyon is actually a larger sun 
than Sirius, but so brilliant is the 
surface of the latter that it radiates 
nearly five times more light than 
Procyon. Also; Procyon is. about 
696,()00 times farther away than 
our Sun whereas Sirius is 544,300 
times more distant. 

Nevertheless, the surface of 


Procyon is hotter and brighter 
than that of our Sun, with an 
average temperature of between 
6500 and 7000 degrees Centigrade 
as compared with about 5500 and 
6000 degrees for the Sun. 

Considering the great differences 
between so many of the suns of 
our vast Universe, there is much 
in common betvv'cen these four, of 
which Sirius is the youngest, 
Procyon next, and then our Sun, 
Alpha Centauri (which is actually 
composed of two suns) about the 
same age and size. 

Both Procyon and Sirius have a 
much smaller satellite revolving 
round them; they arc known as 
“Sirius B” and “Procyon B.” 
The latter is of only 13th magni¬ 
tude and radiates about 180,000 
times /ess light than Procyon 
itself; yet its gravitational pull is 
so great that it pulls the great 
sphere of Procyon round in an 
orbit inside that of “Procyon B.” 

'J'he planet Venus, now a splen¬ 
did object in the western sky, 
will appear near the slender cres¬ 
cent of the Moon on Saturday, 
April 11. It will be seen some 
way above and to the right of the 
Moon. 

In the past few weeks Venus has 
come over 20 million miles nearer 
to us (being now about 115 
million miles away) and therefore 
appears much brighter. 

It now presents what is called 
a gibbous or humped appearance 
when seen through a telescope, 
nearly one-fifth of the planet's disc 
appearing unlit by the sunlight, 
and so leaving the bright part as 
a hump or bulge. This unlit por¬ 
tion will rapidly increase as Venus 
comes nearer. G. F. M. 


OLD SOLDIER 

The recent death of an American 
Civil War veteran said to be 112 
years old, leaves only one sur¬ 
vivor of the war, a man thought 
to be 116. 



Wooden spoons—^hand made 

A Cardiff craftsman, Bill Evans, in the workshop where he 
carves wooden spoons for the Welsh Folk Museum at St. 
Fagan’s, Glamorgan. 

THE HOUND OF THE 
BASKERVILLES 


THE WORLD’S 
BIGGEST 
TANKER 

The biggest oil tanker in the 
world is now on her maiden 
voyage from the yards at Kure, 
Japan, where she was built. 

This new giant is the Universe 
Apollo of 104,520 tons deadweight, 
and 30,000 metric tons of steel 
were used in her. Her length is 
949 feet 9 inches overall with a 
breadth of 135 feet and her service 
speed will be 15f knots. 

The Universe Apollo, which 
has cost the equivalent of 
£5,000,000, is owned by the Uni¬ 
verse Tankships Inc. of Liberia 
and will carry about 100,000 tons 
of oil cargo. Her huge weight is 
pushed through the sea by a 
single five-bladcd propeller with a 
diameter of over 24 feet. 

Mighty rope 
of nylon 

What is believed to be the 
world's biggest nylon rope was 
recently made by a leading British 
firm of ropemakers. It is 720 feet 
long, has a circumference of 
12 inches and weighs 3100 lb. 
Into its weaving went one-and-a- 
half million miles of nylon fila¬ 
ment, enough to go 60 times 
round the Earth. 

The weight of material used 
would make 100,000 pairs of 15 
denier nylon stockings. 

This huge rope which has a 
breaking strain of 126 tons, is to 
be used for salvage operations in 
the great underwater oilfield at 
Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

SNAKE STOWAWAY 

A British Army pilot had a 
startling experience while flying in 
an Auster over the Malayan jungle 
the other day. He found that he 
had company in the shape of a 
threc-foot-long green and yellow 
snake, which was quietly explor¬ 
ing the little cabin. After crawl¬ 
ing over the instrument panel, the 
stowaway seemed to doze off, 
much to the pilot's relief. 

It was killed after the plane 
had landed. 


On this page next week we shall 
begin a picture version of The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. One of the 
most celebrated stories of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, it was first pub¬ 
lished in 1902; but it still has its 
place among the great thrillers in 
the English language—-and indeed 
in the many other languages into 
which the tales of the immortal 
detective have been translated. 

Desolate Dartmoor, “mottled 
with gnarled and craggy cairns and 
tors,” provides the eerie, sinister 
background to this baffling mystery 
which Sherlock Holmes investi¬ 
gates, helped by the ever-faithful 
Dr. Watson. 

In a shallow Dartmoor valley 
stands Baskerville Hall, home of 
a rich and generous widower. Sir 
Charles Baskerville, a man who 
is troubled because of a legend of 
a curse on his family. 
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One of his ancestors, an evil 
man, is said to have been killed 
on the moor by “a great black 
beast, shaped like a hound and 
according to the legend Basker¬ 
villes must “forbear from crossing 
the moor in those dark hours 
when the powers of evil are 
e.xaltcd.” 

Sherlock Holmes dismisses it all 
as a fairy tale until he hears that 
Sir Charles Baskerville has beei\ 
found dead, apparently of heart 
failure—but with the footprints of, 
a gigantic hound clearly visible 
beside his body! 

Thrill follows thrill as the skil¬ 
ful detective gets on the trail of 
the “spectral hound,” and we 
believe our readers will eagerly 
follow every move until the 
mystery is finally solved. Next 
week, then, on this page: The 
Hound of the Baskervilles. Do 
not miss it! 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (jJtXLnt) 



The Smithsonian Institution displayed the 
Langley plane as the first aircraft capable of 
flight. But the London Science Museum, which 
knew the facts, asked to have the Wrights’ 
Kitty Hawk plane on loan. Reluctantly Orville 
agreed, and it was shipped to England. 


For several years the historic plane was a 
popular exhibit at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. Meanwhile, in the U.S.A., Orville’s 
friends never ceased their efi'orts to persuade the 
authorities at the Smithsonian Institution to 
give it its rightful place there. 


At last, in 1942, the Smithsonian’s new secretary 
published the truth about the Langley machine, 
and offered the Kitty Hawk plane the highest 
place of honour in the National Museum.” 
Orville agreed to bring it back, and a replica 
afterwards took its place at South Kensington. 


Orville lived to see vast progress in flying, 
up to his death in 1948. The memorial at Kitty 
Hawk bears these words: ** In Commemoration 
of the Conquest of the Air by the Brothers 
Wright. Conceived by Genius, Achieved by 
Dauntless Resolution andUnconqucrableFaith.” 


A picture-version of The Hound of the Baskervilles begins on this page next week 
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The Children's ,\'ewspaper, April 4, I9S9 

A new serial adapted from the Children’s Film Foundation production 

THE DAWN KILLER 

By Monica Edwards 


AI the Kent Sheepdog Trials 
Colin and Anna Hawkes are wait¬ 
ing for the announcement of the 
winner of the Kent Cup. As in 
previous years it seems that the 
victory may be between their 
father’s collie, Glen, and a big' 
rough cross-bred. Lion, belonging 
to a neighbouring dealer-small- 
holder. There has been talk on 
the field about sheep-worrying and 
Lion is suspected. 

2. Uneasy ride 

Anna stopped talking and held 
her breath as the announcer's 
voice suddenly boomed across the 
field, through the loudspeaker. 

“The winner of the Kent Cup is 
Mr. Jack Hawkes’ Glen, with 242 
points. Mr. Tom Hoddy’s Lion 


killer-dog was Lion; we couldn’t 
help hearing him tell Mr. Jakes.” 

“I know,” his father said. 

Cathy shivered. 

“That dog really does give me 
the creeps. I’ll never forget the 
last time he picked a fight with 
Glen.” 

“That's half the .trouble, of 
course.” Mr. Hawkes was glanc¬ 
ing at his watch. “He looks like 
a villain and acts like a villain, 
and so he always gets the villain’s 
part.” 

. “Not always, Boss.” Eli offered 
this correction with his usual 
courtesy. “I telly who the Hoddys 
are giving out as the killer, and 
that’s our Glen.” 

All the younger Hawkes looked 
at him incredulously. 



Glen, Dinah, and Lion as they appear in the film 


comes a very close second, only 
two points behind.” 

Colin swung round to Anna. 

“As close as that! Glen was 
much neater.” 

“Lion was faster; he always is,” 
Anna said. 

“He rushed the sheep. Glen 
was perfect all through.” 

“It doesn't matter, anyway.” 
Anna began to zigzag her way 
through the crowd. “Glen’s in 
for the Southern Counties now. 
I’m going to find him and tell him 
what a wonderful dog he is.” 

“They’ll both be down for the 
Southern Counties. It’s always 
Glen against Lion.” Colin w'as 
striding after her. “Look! There 
they all are, by the car; Dad and 
Cathy and Eli and the dogs.” 

Anna raced over the grass, 
threading her way between other 
cars to their own old grey brake. 

“Glen! Oh, you heavenly 
hound!” She had thrown her 
arms round him, laughing and 
kneeling in the grass. 

“I don’t think he ever did a 
better piece of work,” Anna’s 
father admitted. 

Colin was ruffling Glen's ears. 
He suddenly looked up at his 
father. 

"The Wilsons lost five ewes this 
morning, and one mauled to 
death. Mr. Wilson thinks the 


“Oh, but that’s simply ridicul¬ 
ous!” Colin said. “Nobody would 
ever listen.” 

The old looker nodded doubt¬ 
fully'. 

“No, prob'ly not.” • 

Jack Hawkes disregarded the 
impossible piece of news. 

“After the prize-giving it’s 
straight home for the milking, and 
late at that. You and Shep will 
have a lift home, won’t you, Eli?” 

“Thank you, sir. It’ll git me in 
sooner for the milking.” 

“You know perfectly well you 
don’t have to help with the milk¬ 
ing.” Mr. Hawkes shot him a 
stern glance. “Not that you’ll 
listen to a word I say.” 

“No, sir, I reckon not, sir.” 

“You old rebel,” Mr. Hawkes 
said severely, and went to hunt for 
a sugar-lump in the car because 
today was, after all, a very special 
day for Glen. 

An hour or two later tea was 
over at the farmhouse and milking 
was beginning. 

Owlers Farm was old and rose- 
coloured and half hidden in its 
ruffle of trees. There was always 
the sound of the sea'about it, and 
the sound of the wind in reeds, 
and often the cry of seagulls sail¬ 
ing on the wind's back. 

Just now there was a cheerful 
clanking of buckets from the cow¬ 


shed where Mr. Hawkes was get¬ 
ting things ready, and Colin’s 
voice shouting by the farmyard 
gate, where he and Anna were 
driving in the cows, Anna turned 
and looked back into the field 
where the two shepherd ponies, 
one bay and one grey, stood 
watching the last cow go through, 
and then she shut the gate. 

Old Eli came across the yard 
with Shep at his heel; he looked 
as if he were leaning into a Marsh 
gale, but this was his typical 
manner of progress even when the 
wind was only a soft breath. 

Glen ts missing 

“An’ where’s Glen, then, the 
Conquering Hero? I don’t see 
him anywheres about.” 

Anna looked round. 

“Well, he ii’fls here, when we 
came out after tea. Dad! Have 
you got Glen in the cowshed?” 

Her father appeared in the 
doorway with a bucket in his 
hand. 

“ No. I thought he was with 
you.” He looked about the yard 
and across the Home field, whistl¬ 
ing the three notes that would 
always bring Glen if he heard and 
could come. “It’s not like him to 
go off.” 

Old Eli stood leaning into his 
imaginary wind. 

“Don’ want him to start roam¬ 
ing now, of all times, with folks 
ready to jump on any dog they 
see on account of sheep-worrying. 
Jack Hicks he tell me at the 
Trials he found two ewes savaged 
this morning early. Dawn time, 
same as Jakes’s was.” 

Colin came from the cowshed, 
where he had been chaining up 
the cows. 

“Anna and I’ll go and look for 
him—won’t we, Anna? Can we 
have Misty and Cloudy, Dad?” 

“Yes, if you don’t forget that 
they're hard-working shepherd 
ponies and not to be tired out for 
the morning.” 

“All right. Dad. We’ll be care¬ 
ful. Come on, Anna, you can 
have Misty.” 

Starting the search 

Saddling up hurriedly in the 
stable they were talking anxiously 
about Glen. 

“He can’t be awfully near or 
he’d have come to Dad's whistle.” 
Colin was pulling up Cloudy’s 
girth. 

“The thing is, knowing where 
to look.” 

“I suppose across the grazings 
to the sea, and back round by the 
hawthorns would be as good- as 
anywhere.” 

They led the ponies out into the 
evening sunlight and rode through 
the yard gate towards the sea. 
But though they rode and whistled 
and looked everywhere, all the 
way to the green-sided snake of a 
sea-wall, they saw and heard no 
sign of him. 

“We'll just look over.” Colin 


was leaning his weight forward to 
help Cloudy up the bank. “He 
might have gone down to the sea, 
though I can’t think why.” 

The ponies came to a halt on 
the wall-top, their sides heaving. 
There was no dog on the sands 
and most of the holiday'-makers 
had gone to their suppers. One 
lonely small figure stood out; still 
busily occupied at the edge of the 
sea; a slight, barefooted boy 
threading fish from shore-lines on 
to a string. 

Anna said disappointedly: 
“Well, he isn’t there. Colin, the 
Hoddys—you don’t think they'd 
do anything to hurt him, do you?” 

Colin was making knots in a 
piece of thin rope that he always 
carried to practise on. but not 
looking at it more than once or 
twice: he was looking for Glen. . 

“If he were out of the way 
there’d be almost nothing to stop 
Lion winning the Cup, and they're 
awfully set on that. But I don't 
think they’d hurt him. . Look. 
that’s one of the Hoddys at the 
shore-lines. It’s Joe. Shall we go 
down and ask if he’s seen Glen?” 

Anna screwed up her face. 

“No. 1 hate seeing lug-worms 
threaded on hooks.” 

“Never mind, he’s finished; he’s 
coming back.” 

They watched the boy coming 
up over the wet sands to the sea¬ 
wall. He looked at them warily, 
dangling his string of fishes, and 
then sat down to put on the plim¬ 
solls that were hung round his 
neck. Colin looked down from 
Cloudy’s saddle with his usual 
cautious friendliness. 


3 

“Hallo, Joe. You haven’t seen 
Glen anywhere, have you?.” 

Joe shook his head, glancing up 
sideways. 

“Gorn missing, then? That’s 
bad, isn’t it? Just now, with all 
the talk there is.” 

“No one would talk about 
Glen! Not like that, I mean.” 
Anna was immediately defensive. 

“Folks talk as they find, my 
Dad says.” 

Colin was about to reply, then 
decided this was no time for an 
argument. Abruptly he swung 
Cloudy down from the wall, call¬ 
ing to Anna; “Come on. It’s 
getting late.” 

A dead sheep! 

The hawthorns in summer were 
like a fleet of green-sailed ships 
on a calm green sea. The y'oung 
Hawkes’ could see them long 
before they reached them. You 
could see everything on the 
Marsh, unless it were too small or 
too far off for the eye to recognise 
it. When they were approaching 
nearer Colin suddenly pulled up. 

“Anna, look— GlenV' He called 
the 'dog eagerly: “Glen, boy! 
Here, old man!” Then he 
whistled the three familiar notes. 
“Why doesn’t he come?” 

Glen was standing near the 
hawthorns, waving his tail, and 
Anna saw with a sudden stab of 
apprehension that he was resting 
one paw.' Then she saw some¬ 
thing else. 

“Just there, beside him—look— 
what is it? Oh, Colin\ It’s a 
dead sheep. One of our sheep.” 

To be continued 
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STARTS NEXT WEEK! 

GREAT NEW 

Koola Fruta 

COMPETITION 

the lollies with the ioveiy flavours 

Look out for this super new competition in next week’s 
issue. It’s the most exciting competition you’ve ever seen 
and it’s free. A competition with a difference, it goes on 
for seven weeks! Here’s your change to win one of the 
wonderful prizes listed below — and you choose your 
own prizes! 

100 PRIZES TO BE WON 

— and you can choose your own prize! 

1st PRIZE for winning boy and girl. Choose from:— 

Bicycle, Transistor Radio, Self Winding Watch 

2nd PRIZE 2 next best entries can choose from 

Everest Watch, Portable Gramophone, Guitar, 

Typewriter, Electric Racing Car Set 

5rd PRIZE for 6 next best entries;— 

Premium Bonds to the value of £51 

90 CONSOLATION PRIZES of Koola Fruta vouchers 
for a free lolly every week for a year. 

LOOK OUT FOR DETAILS NEXT WEEK! 

Buy your Koola Fruta where you see this sign 3d. 
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20 Q.E. FREE 



WITH QUALITY INCLUDING 
APPROVALS new ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUTAPPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3a. for postage. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) Monthly 
selections, a speciality. 
Adult Collectors catered 
for. II you wish you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,'* Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing 
fine gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Kst. 1897.) 

Parents’ or headmaster a 
permission required. 


Tb.i ChUdren’s Af>r}l 4, 1959 


permission required, 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Dept. 81), Canterbury. Kent. 


S PUTNIK 
URPRISE 
TAMPS 
65 DIFFERENT 
FREE if 

This wonderful free 
packet inch Sputnik 
issues from the Iron 
Curtain, Heroes and 
Heels, Diamond, Tri¬ 
angular & Rectangu¬ 
lar stamps, Birds, 

Animals, Flowers, 

Giants and Midgets, 
etc., etc., and will 
be sent to you ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. Just ask to see our FAMOUS 
DISCOUNT PICTORIAL APPROVALS 
and enclose 3d. stamp for postage. 

Tell your parents you ere writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(DEPT. H.50), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


500 World 

(Cat. 65/-) 8/6 


10 Iceland 
10 Cyprus 
10 Hong Kong 
10 Mauritius 
7 Brunei 
10 Siam 


1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1 /- 


12 Ilerm Island 
Triangulars 2/ 


100 China 
100 Hungary 
25 Ecuador 
25 Saar 
25 .San Marino 
25 Trieste 
25 Tunis 


1/6 

2 /- 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/6 


10 Sau. Arabia 2/ 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

8 -Page List of Packets. Sets, Albums, etc., 
sent free. List of USED G.B.. stamps 
1855-1955 will be sent on request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1,600 Pages, 14,500 lUus- 
trations still in stock. 

PRICE 21/-, Postage 2/- anywhere. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.) 

7 Allington St., Victorlo, London, S.W.1 



Unique Collection of 

A<ice enfy 


2 MONACO Holy Year ino. Pope 
Pius III; set oi 3 SAN MARINO 
1952 Philatelic Exhibition Airmails; 
set oi 3 HUNGARY Birds 1952 
Airs; 3 HERM ISLAND “Locals" 
Channel Islands flora and fauna; 
4 MONACO 1953 Transport Dues 
in “tete-beche" pairs; 2 fine 
NICARAGUA 1947 issues; 2 SAN 
MARINO 1953 Sports stamps, finally 
a set of 6 beautiful mint ^‘FREE 
Croatia birds and flowers uncata- 
Jogued triangulars from the exiled 
Government, usually sold at 1/- or 
1/6 a set. This smashing collection 
OI 25 different Triangular stamps 
(usual value 7/-) is offered to all 
readers of “Children's Newspaper 
for ONLY 1/- to introduce to you 
our famous Special Approvals. 
DON'T DELAr—WRITE T004T/ 
[Please tell your parents you are 
writing jor stamps.) 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 
(Dept. C.N.2) 

EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 





MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 World ... 4/- 1 200 World ...7/6 
150 Asian ... 6 /-1 50 Belgian ... 2/9 

Set of 12 Czech. Maize .1/6 

Set oi 8 U.S.S.R. Monuments ... 2/- 
Matchbox Label Album holding 375 
Labels 3/-. Approvals on request. 
Please tell yovr Parents. 

PHILLABEL LTD. 

59 Shakespeare Cres, Manor Park,London,E.I2 


FREE 17^- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKETOFIOOALLDIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
^d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Pleass tell your Parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN29)» 

53 Newiyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


*AN AMAZING FREE GIFT* 

ROTAl HISTORICM COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 


Coronations, Silver Vlfedding, Royal Visit 
Stamps, etc. 

This packet containing the above stamps 
from the British Empire is offered FREE 
to applicants lor my Bargain Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.W.SALMON(C38).I l9BeechcroftRd..Ipswich 


COMPLETE MINT SHORT-SET OF 
SEVEN Queen Elizabeth CAYMAN IS. 
STAMPS 

FREE!! 

(all large brightly coloured Pictorials) 

Plus TWO other sets of Queen Elizabeth 
colonials (Dominica and Monserrat) 
at the GIVE-AWAY price o! ONE 
SHILLING ONLY!!—to all Approval 
applicants. Write NOW, request a selec¬ 
tion of our British Colonial Approvals 
and enclose 1/- Postal Order plus 3d. 
stamp for postage. 

Please tell your parents you are sending 
for stamps. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

(Dept. BC.13} 

1 Mansfield Place, PERTH, Scotland 
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TRIANGULARS and 
DIAMONDS FOR 

Unusual shaped stamps for your collection 

■jf Super offer to new members 
of the Sterling Stamp Club (ad¬ 
mission free—many advantages). 
Just send one 6d. stamp and 
ask to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Without Approvals 2/6). 

Please tell your parents. 

Sterling Stamp Service, 

(Dept. CN62), Lancing, Sussex 



THE WORLD OF STAMPS 


"FlxciTiNG events in Newfound¬ 
land 40 years ago this month 
led to the issue of some of the 
rarest stamps of the 20th century. 

That great journalist Lord 
Northcliffe, then a British news¬ 
paper proprietor, had offered a 
prize of £10,000 to the first air¬ 
man to fly the Atlantic. Among 
those anxious to win this historic 
prize were an Australian, Harry 
Hawker, and his navigator, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander K. Mackenzie 
Grieve. They planned to set out 
from Newfoundland in their Sop- 
with biplane on April 16, 1919, 
when there would be a full moon. 

Two' hundred stamps of the 
Newfoundland Caribou type were 
specially overprinted “First Trans- 
Atlantic Air Post, April 1919,” for 
use on letters to be carried by 
Hawker and Grieve. 

Unfortunately, the weather 
during April was too unsettled for 
any transatlantic flight to be 
possible and it was not until May 
18 that the airmen took off. Bad 
luck dogged them. After 18 
hours’ flying, engine trouble and 
worsening weather forced them 
down into the sea. They were 
lucky enough to be rescued by a 
Danish tramp steamer, and their 
aircraft was also salvaged. The 
mailbag was soaked in sea-water 
but the letters were safely 
delivered. A few months ago, 
three of the stained envelopes were 
sold at Harmer's auction rooms in 




FREE AIR 
TRAVEL 

One of South Africa’s busiest 
airlines has the distinction of carry¬ 
ing more than 40,000 passengers a 
year free of charge. And the more 
passengers that are carried free, 
the merrier is the management! 

The airline is Wenda Air Ser¬ 
vices, operated by the Witwaters- 
rand Native Labour Association, 
one of the main African labour 
organisations of the goldmining 
industry. Its passengers are mainly 
African mine-workers flying to and 
from the goldmines of the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Orange Free State. 

When travelling to the gold¬ 
mines the workers are carried free. 
On the homeward journey, how¬ 
ever, they pay the equivalent of 
the cost of either road or rail 
transport, but enjoy the advantages 
of air travel. 


. London for between £400 and 
£500 each. 

Two other airmen. Majors 
Morgan and Raynham, prepared 
to set out from Newfoundland an 
hour after 
Hawker and 
Grieve. They 
were even less 
fortunate, for 
their Martin- 
syde machine 
crashed o n 
take - off, 
slightly injur- 
i n g them 
I both. The 

■ - few letters 

S they were 
t carrying had 
franked 
Caribou 
stamps on 
which the 
Postmaster- 
General o f 
Newfoundland. Dr. J. A. Robinson 
had himself written in ink “ Aerial 
Atlantic Mail—J.A.R.” 

These letters were afteiwards 
delivered by ordinary mail. The 
picture above is of the corner of 
an envelope with one of the 
Hawker stamps and one of the 
Martinsyde issue, sold recently by 
Harmer's for £1250. 

The Atlantic was eventually con¬ 
quered in June 1919 by Captain 
John Alcock and Lieutenant A. W. 
Brown, who flew from Newfound¬ 
land to Ireland in a Vickers Vimy 
biplane. They won Lord North- 
cliffe’s prize and were knighted by 
King George V for their historic 
achievement. 

Since those exciting early days 
thousands of specially designed air¬ 
mail stamps have been issued. On 
the Liberian 
one cent 
stamp illus¬ 
trated here 
an eagle sym¬ 
bolises the 
miracle of 
flight. 

AT present 
S. Africa 
uses the same 
coinage — 
pounds, shillings and pence—as we 
do in Britain. The South African 
government is planning to change 
in 1961 to a decimal coinage, with 
ten cents, instead of twelve pence, 
to each shilling. 




Music in the family 

The Taylor family, who live at Milnsbridge, 
.near Huddersfield, can make up a small orches¬ 
tra all on their own. They are already being 
kept busy with engagements 


South Afr^cO 



.„. 

Suid-Afrika.' ‘ 


This will g 'i>s»inr 
entail changes 
in the current 
South African 
stamps, whose 
pictures of 
wild animals 
have made 
them so popu¬ 
lar with col¬ 
lectors. The 

warthog, on the yd. value, is surely 
one of the ugliest animals ever to 
appear on a 
postage 
stamp, but 
seme of the 
antelope 
family, like 
the gemsbuck 
shown here,' 
are lovely 
creatures. 

C. W. Hill 


Ellis' 


H* 



Why he stopped 
colleeting stamps 

A story which will amuse all 
stamp collectors was told the other 
day by Sir Harry Hylton-Foster, 
the Solicitor-General. Addressing 
an audience of philatelists, he 
recalled that he himself had once 
been an enthusiastic collector, but 
had been driven from it by matri¬ 
mony. 

“ I made the discovery,” he said, 
“rather galling to my manly pride, 
that my wife was an infinitely 
better collector. She at once con¬ 
firmed my judgment by collecting 
my collection! ” 


“A GENUINE” 

PENNY BLACK 

free to the first letter received 
by us before Tues. 7th April 
enclosing a 3d. stamp and 
requesting our fine Discount 
Approvals. To other applicants 
we will send our surprise Free 
Gift Packet. 

{Please tell your parents.) 

M. E. J. TIMMINS & CO. 

(DEPT. C.N.l) 

15 BELSTEAD ROAD, IPSWICH 


kC STAMPS -10/0 1 
(g WORTH 10-9 ■ 

M 
Ml 


4 
i 

i 

.15 German & 12 India 4 

Send 3d. stamp and ask for unique 4 
Approvals. Oner expires 30th April. 2 

Send for yours today! ] 

H. KENYON (Dept. G), 1 
Shenley Road. BLETCHLEY, Bucks. \ 

^{Please tell your parents.) 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 4id. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Approvals. 
(Brice without Approvals—1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 
SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

Eequest to .see our famous Approvals and 
enclose 3d., stamp for return postage, and 
you will receive free of charge 25 selected 
stamps; plus tweezers; plus perforation 
^aujje. (3f you send 1 /- postal order you 
will also receile FREE fc^tamp Album.) 
Please tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. C.N.27). 

42 Castleview Gardens,. Ilford, Essex 


0 RUSSIA GIANT FREE DAHI/CTC 

0 to everyone ordering one 0 ! these 1 AwRC 1 w 

10 diff, 

Sudan 1/9 

Zanzibar 2/- 

Honduras 1/6 
Sau. Arabia 2/ • 
Liberia 1/6 

Afghanistan 3/6 

50 diff. 

Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/6 
Chile 2/3 

Ecuador 4/- 
Mexico 2/6 
Israel 9/- 

100 diff. 

Chile 6/- 
China 1/6 
Austria 2/ - 
Russia 4/6 
Poland 4/- 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. .C.W.(J. LIST FEEE. 
Bahstsmps (R) IS Eidiierminster Kd., Croydon,Sorrey 
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I PUZZLE PARABM \ 
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MUSICAL SENTENCES 

Can yon find the musical terms 
or instruments hidden in the fol¬ 
lowing; sentences 7 
'Phe bully received swift retribu¬ 
tion. 

When he caught the flu, Teddy 
had to stay in bed. 

The rainy, season was due to 
begin. 

The Company mascot was a 
very popular goat. 

WHERE WILL YOU FIND 
THEM ? 

In which hooks would you meet 
the following characters? 

^opsy; Mr. Jingle; Wendy; Jab- 
berwock; Capt. Cuttle. 


PICK THIS FLOWER 

LOVELY flower which favours 
spots 

Where soil is not too dry. 

One is reminded of its name 
By looking in your eye.” 

DO YOU PLAY THESE GAMES? 

The names of eight games have 
been jumbled here. Can you sort 
them out ? Perhaps some of your 
favourite games are given. 

SYD WIND KILT. 

LABREMS. 

DRESS SAND AND LAKE. 
LOUD. 

MOON SIDE. 

LET BASIN NET. 

HAT DRUGS. 

TALL BOW OF LOB. 


WHAT ARE THESE ANIMALS? 



0AN you sort out the jumbled words? When you have done so, link 
each with the name suggested in each picture to form the names 
of six animals. 


MIXED VEGETABLES 
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gTARL at the letter C in the second 
row of letters and then move 
in any direction to find the names 
of seven root vegetables. 


SEASIDE TOWNS 
Below arc si.x strunge-looking 
words. Can you add a letter to 
the beginning and the end of 
each to form the names of six 
seaside holiday resorts ? 

J^iGHTO; lacto; argat; orqua; 
iackpoo; ogno. 

MIXING THE DAYS 

■ The names of six special days 
in the year are given below, but 
they have been jumbled. Can you 
sort them out ? 

J^Jaundy Sunday; Whit Thursday; 

Shrove Friday; Ash Monday; 
Good Wednesday; Palm Tuesday. 


BILLY TAKES A SHOWER 


2illy was excited about the 
shower attachment which had 
been fitted into the bathroom at 
home, and he was telling Paul all 
about it. 

“You just turn on the taps and 
the water comes shooting out of 
the little holes in the thing on the 
wall. You don’t have to get wet 
all over if you don’t want to— 
you just spray the water on to the 
dirty bits.” 

Paul was rather scornful. “Yes, 
but you can’t sail your boats while 
you’re doing it. You can’t practise 
swimming. And in any case 
Mummy always comes to see that 
I’ve washed all over when I’ve 
finished.” 

To try to settle the argument 
the two boys went upstairs to the 
bathroom. “I haven’t actually 
used it yet,” said Billy. “ But I 
know how it works.” 

He lifted the spray from the 
hook and turned on the tap. care¬ 
fully holding the spray over the 
bath. Nothing happened. 


“Doesn’t even work,” jeered 
Paul. 

Billy lifted the spray up and 
looked at it. But he had forgot¬ 
ten that it takes a little while for 
the water to travel along the 
tubing, and su^ddenly it came cas¬ 
cading out—all over his head and 
shoulders. 

Paul hooted with laughter until 
Billy dropped the spray and the 
water squirted all over him. 

“Look out,” yelled Paul. “That 
water’s cold.” 

But they were soon in hot water 
when Mummy came to find what 
the noise was all about and saw 
the water all over the floor. 
“You can get some rags and clean 
this mess up,” she said angrily. 

As the two boys got down on 
their hands and knees to mop up 
the water, Billy said sadly: “You 
know, I think that baths are better 
than showers after all. At least 
1 never had to clean the floor 
when I had a bath!” 


LUCKY DIP 


QUILL PEN WITH A BALL POINT 



Here is a way of mak¬ 
ing a quill-pen which has 
a bail-point. Get a ball¬ 
point refill and push it 
into the quill of a feather. 
Then bind securely with 
raffia, to get the result 
shown at A. To get a 
bright touch you could use 
raffia of two colours, twist¬ 
ing the strands to produce 
a candy-stripe effect. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given in cohtinn .S 


1. He is inclined to be loquaci¬ 
ous. 

A—Always on the move. 

B—Picking quarrels. 

C—Talks a lot. 


4. His speech ended in bathos. 
A—Wretched self-pity. 

B—A disappointing anti¬ 

climax. 

C—Dramatic appeal for help. 


2, Please do not cavil. 

A —Make petty objections. 

B—Prance about noisily. 

. C—Hide yourself away. 

3. She suffers from claustro¬ 

phobia. 

A—Fear of being shut. in. 

B—Terror of heights. 

C—Hatred of long words. 


5. The weather is debilitating. 
A—Constantly changeable. 

B—Saps our energy. 

C—Rapidly growing worse. 

6. That was a splendid cortege. 
A —Grand procession. 

B—Garland of flowers. 

C—Beautiful garment. 



FAME IN FIGURES 
67224 
101339 
139481 

Complete the addition sum 
above. When you have done so, 
change the figures in the answ'er 
into letters according to the follow¬ 
ing code: 

0123456789 
A C F H I M S T WY 

If your answer is correct the 
figures will indicate the letters in 
the name of a country which will 
soon become the 50th of the 
United States. 

WORD LADDER 
Qan you change the word HEAD 
into TAIL in five steps, 
altering only one letter at a time? 

ODD BIRD OUT 

Can you pick the odd bird out 
of this group ? 

gpARROW, thrush, swallow, black¬ 
bird, starling. 


THE SPARROW 
I looked out of my garden 

! door 

A really amazing sight I saw; 

A cuckoo was sitting upon the 
gate 

With beak wide open and wings 
out straight. 

While a poor little sparrow was 
trying her best 

To feed what she’d reared in her 
own small nest. 

The sparrow exclaimed as she 
stretched her legs, 

“You never can tell what comes 
out of eggs!” 

THE MIGHTY NEST OF 
EVEREST 

N anteater, seeking a nest 

Of ants, came to Mount 
Everest. 

"There was never it's match I" 

He cried, starting to scratch, 

“Of all ant-hills I’ve seen, it’s the 
best 



Perfect down 
to the last 


detail 


Mr. George Sims of 
Felpliam, Sussex, at 
work on a fine model of 
a cabin cruiser. Mdking 
ship models has been 
his lifelong hobby and 
he has won many 
prizes for his work. 


SAYINGS ABOUT FRIENDS 

A FRIEND in need is a friend 
indeed. 

The way to have a friend is to be 
one. 

A friend is not so soon forgotten 
as lost. 

Have few friends though much 
acquaintance. 

All men’s friend, no man’s friend. 

Be slow in choosing a friend, but 
slower in changing him. 

Better a stranger made friend 

than a friend made stranger. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Musical sentences. L>Te ; flute : duet; lar^o* 
Where will you find them ? Uncle Tom^s Cabin; 
Pickwick Papers; Peter Pan; Alice Through 
the Looking Glass; Dombey and Son What 
are these animals ? Prairie marmot; Shetland 
pony; Siamese cat; Angora goat; pine marten; 
water vole. Fame in .Figures. Hawaii. Word 
ladder. Head; hear; heir; hair; hail; tail. Pick 
this flower. Iris. Do you play these games? 
Tiddlywinks; marbles: snakes and ladders;ludo; 
dominoes; table tennis; draughts; blow'football. 
Mixed vegetables. Carrot; beetroot; turnip ; 
parsnip ; radish ; 

onion ; potato. LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
Seaside towns. 

Brighton ; Clacton; 

Margate; Torquay; 

Blackpool : Bog- 
nor. Mixing the 
davs. Maundy 
Thursday; Whit 
Monday; Shrove 
Tuesday ; Ash 
\N’ednesday ; Good 
Friday ; Pahn 
Sunday. Odd bird 
onl. Swallow — the only oiie to migrate during 
the Yvliitcr. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Loquacious means talkative ; IncHucd 
to chatter. (From Latin loqua.v, talkative.) 

2. A To cavil (at something) is to raise 
frivolous objections ; (juibblc, find fault 
unupcessarily. (From Latin cavillari, to 
jeer at.) 

3. A Claustrophobia is morbid fear of 
being shut in. (From Latin clausum, an 
enclosed space, and Greek p/io6o.s, fear.) 

4. B Bathos is anticlimax ; a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. (From 
Greek bathos, depth.) 

5. B To debilitate is to make weak. (From 
Latin dehilitalum, crippled.) 

6. A A cortege is a ccremonic! proce^sioa. 
(A French word.) 
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Important game in the 
rugby championships 


gATURDAY's rugby international in 
Paris between Wales and 
France will have a considerable 
bearing on the International 
Championship. 

If Wales win they will have six 
points from their four matches, 
and will thus be champions; if 
France win they will have five 
points from three'games, and with 
a match to follow against Ireland 


forward, has plc.yed a great part 
in the remarkable success of his 
country’s XV since the middle of 
last season. In his six appearances 
for France, Roques has never been 
on the losing side. 

An ex-farmer, he is now 
groundsman at the Municipal 
Stadium at Cahors, where he was 
made a freeman of the town for 
his services to French rugby. 


a fortnight later will have a great 

chance to win the title outright After the Victory 

Qn Saturday at the Derby F.C. 

ground England meet Scotland 
in the 46th schoolboy international 
match between the two countries. 
Since the first game in 1911 
England have won 21 matches, 
Scotland 14 with ten drawn. 

The English boys are the 
holders of the Victory Shield, 
which is the trophy for the schools 
international championship. 


for the first time in the history of 
the competition. 

In the series of 31 matches be¬ 
tween France and Wales, the 
Frenchmen have gained only five 
victories (four of those since the 
war) as against 26 by the Welsh¬ 
men. On their last visit to Paris, in 
1957, the Welshmen won a high- 
scoring match by 19 points to 13. 

Alfred Roques, the French prop 



JACATEX 


JOISHPIIIIS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 
BEDFORD)^ 

CORD 

P&P2'6 W JFQ 

2 FAIRS SO/- Post 
free. Tailored fitting. 
Impeccable cut. 2 
pockets. Zip fastener. Rein¬ 
forced leg. Quality ol highest 
standard & usually costs 
about S gns. Tan shade. All 
sizes available, ages 6 to 
17. State girl or boy. Quote 
tvaist size, height and outside 
length from waist (hips) to ankle. 

The ‘Pat’ Riding Cap. 
Koiiiforced hard crown and peak, 
Black or Brown Velveteen. 

State size required. /in/IS 
Ilcf. g’tcc. Post 2/6. ^w/O 
Any order s’.ntC.OJ). (Pay postmin). 

Dept.CHI l),99Anerley 
Road, London, S.E.20. 


rUCJUtICTPY supply appa- 

tIVlU 11\ I ratus and chemicals 
for the young scientist. Lists—Send 
Ad. stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Loudspeaker radios need small batteries 
only. Learn how ! Notes on transistors 
—3d. stamps. 

SPECIAL. We can supply all com¬ 
ponents for the T V Transistor Receiver. 
Send 3d. stamp for list. 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

3 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 
Tel.: 27461 


emODEL YACHT 

39' TALL • 27' LONG 

• HIGH QGALITY 

• FIBREGLHSS HULL 
9 VERY STROHG 

• HYLOH SAILS 

37'6 

Inc. P.T. 



Guaranteed to sail 
fast and straight. 
Carriage 5/- 


* AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT! 

* MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
GRATI SPOOL LTD.,Dept.CHYII,GLASGOW,CI 



Sporting Flashbacks 


Qh the SP^CE of ^ LITTLE OVEE 

ONEVEAK (/9Z0-2I) 

ANDREW DUCAT CILPTWNED 

THE Rl^.CUP WINNERS I'ASTOA/WILA). 
PLkVED SOCCEE FOR ENGLAND 
/.\ V.SCOTLAND, IRELAND. 

AND WALES —AND 
INTS^CiriCKeT 
Y.kWiTUMlA. 


Third Division centre - 
Forwards plaved for 
England in allThree 

HOME INTERNATIONALS 
OF iqRl'Zi .. 

BILL RAWLINGS 

(Southampton) v. Scotland 
AND WALES, AND 

Ernie SIMMS (Luton) w 

V.IREUND 

y 



NO FOOTBALLER 
EVER HAD A MORE 

Dramatic 

introduction 

To F.A.CUP 

conflict 

than 

(GEORGE 

MALE 

..m FIRST 
CUP-TIB HE 
WAS CALLED 
UPON TO PLAY 
WAS THE 
FINAL 
ITSELF 
(For ARSENAL 
V. NEWCASTLE 
1NI9B2) ■ 






Squash 

girls in 


action 




The camera captures a 


thrilling moment in a 


squash rackets match. 

■■a f' .M S' ' 

' Seventeen-year-old 


Mary Monro, of Wilt- 

' ^ ..J \ ' '' ' 

shire, ducks away as 

M i SB 

Jean Wilson (16) from 

/' ^ Till, 

Manchester make? a 


shot during a recent 

game at the Wimbledon 

As 

Squash and Badminton 


Chib. 




Light of foot 

0N,E of the most difficult tasks for 
judges of walking races is to 
determine whether a competitor is 
complying with the rules by havr 
ing contact with the ground at all 
times. From Rumania comes news 
of a device which may assist them. 

It consists of battery and bulb 
attached to the vest, and wires 
running down to the soles of the 
athlete's shoes. The moment both 
feet are off the ground at the 
same time the bulb lights up and 
the offender is spotted. 

New competition for 
girl cyclists 

'(Jntil quite recently Britain's 
cycle.-racing girls have been 
able to compete only in time 
trials, but with their ever-growing 
enthusiasm for massed start racing 
they are to organise events of their 
own this season. They are also 
to hold their own national com¬ 
petition. 

Massed start racing is entirely 
different from time trials, the one 
being based on individual riders 
competing against the clock (set¬ 
ting off at one-minute intervals), 
and the other having all com¬ 
petitors starting together. 

The new competition will extend 
over the whole season and will be 
run on a points basis. At the end 
of the season the rider with the 
highest number of points will 
receive the Viking Trophy. 


SILKWORM REARING 

An interesting Irobby tor all ages. New 
Season’s SILKWORM £GCS now available 

100 csgs—for rcarins on Mulberry or Lettuce 
(state reod.) together vilh rearing insJruc- 
tioeis and “Story of the Silkworm” 2/6. 
Miniature Skeins of Silk— 9(J- A 1/- ea. Silk 
Cocoons— 6d. ea. (3 for 1/-). Pierced Cocoons 
—3d. ea. and Silk iland Waste— 6d. pW. 

Send V.O. and 3d. stamp to: 

JOHN A. ANGEL (CN), 20 EDWARD AVENUE. 
BISHOPSTOKE, EASTLEIGH, HAMPSHIRE 


1 SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who was the last Englishman 
to reach the semi-finals of the 
Wimbledon singles champion¬ 
ship? 

2. Which country holds the 
world's ice hockey title? 

3. How many Englishmen have 
scored 4000 runs in Test 
cricket? 

4. Third Lanark F.C. are nick¬ 
named The Warriors. Do you 
know why? 

5. Bobby Wilson is now British 
covered courts tennis champion. 
Which British player won the 
title last year? 

6. Which soccer team plays at 
Goodison Park? 

■OOJ13A3 "9 
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BUSY TIME FOR FRED NORRIS 


JP'red Norris, the Bolton miner 
who won the English cross¬ 
country championship last month, 
will be defending his A.A.A. ten- 
miles championship at Hurlingham 
on Saturday. . Then, in a few 
weeks’ time, he hopes to attack 
one of the many world records 
held by Emil Zatopek—15 miles 
in 1 hour 14 minutes 1 second. 

Fred Norris, who represented 
Britain in the 1952 and 1956 
Olympics, has one other ambition 
—to complete the hat-trick by 
competing at next year's Olympics 
in Rome. 

Jt was also announced recently 
that Gordon Pirie is again re¬ 
turning to this country from New 
Zealand. He arrives next month 
to run in middle distance events 


during the forthcoming season. If 
he regains the form that made 
him one of our greatest athletes 
he will attempt to gain a place in 
Britain's team for Rome. 

Jt is possible that this year we 
may have another, meeting be¬ 
tween Pirie and his old rival 
Vladimir Kuts. The Russian, 
holder of the world 5000 and' 
10,000 metres records, has been 
missing from top-class athletics for 
a long time owing to a stomach 
complaint. Now comes news that 
he is much better and that he is 
to start training again this month. 

If the two of them recapture 
anything of their old form we may 
see them competing, against each, 
other when Britain meets Russia 
in Moscow ne.xt September. 


In the footsteps 
of the hippo 

'J'he Jinja golf course, in Uganda, 
has a local rule v/hich permits 
a ball landing in a hippopotamus's 
footprint to be lifted out without 
penalty. 


A few good hints 
from father 

Charles Rentoiil of Kensington, 
London, is taking part in the Lon¬ 
don Schoolboys’ Championships 
being held this week. Our 
picture shows him taking some 
good advice from his father, 
Francis Rentoul, who is himself of 
international fame with the foil. 


His unusual hobby 

‘yynEN you are on the ground 
staff of a famous football 
club and hoping to make your 
name in the game, life is a very 
busy affair. But . 16-year-,old 
Malcolm Beard still finds time to 
spend on his unusual hobby—■ 
embroidery. 

In between . training and his 
chores Malcolm can often be 
found in the boot-room of the 
Birmingham City F.C. at work on 
one of the many tablecloths which 
he has embroidered. 

Earlier this year Malcolm was 
chosen to play in the international 
youth trial. 
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